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"AHE  authentic  portraits  of  Milton  painted  or  drawn  during 
his  life  are  comparatively  few.     The  earliest,  supposed  to 
-li-  be  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  represents  him  at  the  age  often. 

The  next,  by  an  unknown  artist,  was  taken  at  Cambridge  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
speaker  Onslow,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  Onslow  portrait. 
This  portrait  was  sold  with  the  Onslow  pictures  in  1828,  and  has 
unfortunately  disappeared ;  if  it  still  exists,  its  whereabouts  is  un- 
known. Both  of  the  above  were  known  to  have  been  at  one  time 
in  the  possession  of  Milton's  widow. 

In  1670  William  Faithorne,  the  engraver,  made  a  crayon  draw- 
ing from  life,  which  is  the  original  of  the  generally  well-known  type 
of  Milton  portrait.  Another  crayon  drawing  once  owned  by  the 
artist  Richardson,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Faithorne  drawing  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  original.  The  engraver,  George  Vertue, 
showed  it  to  Milton's  daughter,  Deborah,  in  1725,  and  it  was  at 
once  recognized  by  her.  The  mezzotint  portrait  of  Milton  by  J. 
Simon  is  stated  to  be  after  "  R.  White  ad  vivum."  White  was 
noted  for  his  beautiful  portraits  drawn  on  vellum,  many  of  which 
he  engraved;  however,  no  Milton  drawing  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Milton's  biographers,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
are  doubtful  regarding  the  miniature  portrait  ascribed  to  S. 
Cooper. 

The  earliest  engraved  portrait  appeared  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
first  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  published  in  1645.     ^^^  engraver 
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was  William  Marshall,  who  began  his  career  in  1617  and  continued 
working  for  the  booksellers  till  1649,  producing  many  quaint 
frontispieces,  and  immortalizing  the  features  of  not  a  few  of  the 
greatest  men  who  adorned  the  literature  of  England  during  the  per- 
iod covered  by  his  life's  work.  Probably  Milton's  portrait  was  the 
least  happy  of  his  attempts  at  portraiture.  The  Greek  lines  below 
it  seem  to  show  that  this  was  Milton's  own  view.  They  have  been 
translated  as  follows : 

"  Will  anyone  say  that  the  portrait  was  the  work  of  an  ingenious 
hand  :  my  very  friends  looking  at  my  own  natural  countenance, 
know  not  whom  it  represents,  but  laugh  at  the  awkward  imitation 
of  the  idiotic  artist." 
It  is  supposed  that  Marshall  copied  the  so-called  Onslow  portrait 

In  1670  William  Faithorne,  the  greatest  English  engraver  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  the  crayon  drawing  mentioned  above, 
and  afterwards  engraved  it  for  the  History  of  Britain.  This  is  really 
a  fine  work  of  art,  and  represents  Milton  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
It  is  the  original  of  numerous  copies  by  many  succeeding  engravers, 
and  gives  the  recognized  type  of  Milton's  portrait.  In  the  next 
year,  W.  Dolle,  a  vastly  inferior  engraver,  copied  Faithorne's 
noble  quarto  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  was  published  in  the  second 
octavo  edition  of  Paradise  Lost^  1674,  and  in  the  third  edition 
of  1678. 

In  1688,  Jacob  Tonson,  who  had  acquired  the  copyright  of 
Paradise  Lost^  published  his  grand  fourth  folio  edition.  This  edition 
was  very  generally  subscribed  for  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
has  prefixed  to  it  a  long  list  of  their  names.  It  was  issued  in  both 
large  and  small  paper,  and  was  sumptuously  "  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures "  prefixed  to  each  of  the  twelve  books.  The  frontispiece  por- 
trait was  from  the  hand  of  the  careful  and  conscientious  Robert 
White  ( 1 645-1 703),  but  whether  from  an  original  drawing  now 
lost,  or  from  the  Faithorne  crayon,  is  uncertain.  It  has  alreadv  been 
mentioned  that  Simon's  mezzotint  professes  to  be  from  "  R.  White 
ad  vivum,"  but  White's  engraving  in  this  folio  of  1688  does  not  re- 
semble Simon's  print,  in  which  Milxon  is  crowned  with  a  laurel 
wreath.  Jacob  Tonson  was  justly  proud  of  his  work,  and  when  his 
portrait  was  painted  by  Kneller,  years  later,  for  the  Kit-Cat  Club, 
he  was  represented  with  a  copy  of  his  folio.  Paradise  Lost  under  his 
arm.      John    Dryden,  poet  laureate,  was  closely    associated   with 
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Tonson  and  contributed  to  White's  portrait  of  Milton  the  verses 
so  frequently  found  engraved  at  the  foot. 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  Ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 
The  First  in  loftinefs  of  thought  Surpafs'd, 
The  Next  in  Majesty;  in  both  the  Last. 
The  force  of  Nature  cou'd  no  farther  goc  : 
To  make  a  Third  she  joynd  the  former  two. 

A  truly  magnificent  tribute  from  one  poet  to  another.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Dryden,  wishing  to  make  a  play  or  '*  opera  "  of  Paradise 
Losty  called  upon  Milton  in  his  retirement  to  ask  his  permission, 
and  that  Milton  told  him  he  could  "  tag  his  verses  "  if  he  wished. 
The  result,  "  The  State  of  Innocence  or  the  Fall  ofMan^  was  not  one 
of  Dryden's  successes.  With  the  Tonson  folio  the  last  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  portraits  was  issued,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  new  engravers  appear  and  a  large  number  of 
new  prints,  mostly  founded  on  the  old  models.  M.  Van  der  Gucht 
copied  the  Marshall  print,  on  a  slightly  reduced  scale,  for  one  of 
Tonson's  editions.  It  is  by  no  means  a  successful  copy,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  called  forth  additional  Greek  anathemas,  could  the 
one  represented  have  seen  it. 

George  Vertue  ( 1 684-1 756),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Van  der  Gucht, 
was  a  more  skilful  engraver  than  his  master,  and  produced  more 
portraits  of  Milton  than  any  other  engraver  of  his  time,  or,  in  fact, 
of  any  other  period.  His  earliest  effort,  which,  however,  is  un- 
signed, is  a  portrait  issued  in  Tonson's  octavo  edition  of  1707.  It 
is  a  fairly  well  executed  copy  of  Faithorne's  portrait  of  1670. 
About  1720  he  engraved  a  quarto  portrait  which  greatly  resembles 
the  Faithorne,  below  which  occur  Dryden's  lines.  This  was 
reissued  for  Bentley's  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  in  1732,  with  altera- 
tion in  the  title,  and  four  lines  of  Greek  verse  substituted  for  Dry- 
den's. His  best  known  portrait  was  issued  as  one  of  his  folio 
series  of  English  poets,  and  is  dated  1725.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  was  after  the  crayon  portrait  shown  about  this  time  to  Mil- 
ton's daughter  Deborah.  In  173 1  he  engraved  the  Onslow  por- 
trait of  Milton  in  his  twenty-first  year.  It  was  a  most  successful 
effort  and  decidedly  in  Vertue's  best  manner,  and  was  an  important 
addition  to  existing  engravings.     The  Onslow  portrait  having  dis- 
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appeared,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  this  engraving  of  Vertue,  if 
we  would  picture  to  our  minds  the  features  of  Milton  in  early 
manhood. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  by  Vertue  executed  during  the 
different  periods  of  his  long  life,  one  being  dated  1750,  but  with 
one  exception  they  are  not  of  much  interest  and  are  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  execution.  The  one  exception  is  a  quarto  published  in 
Newton's  edition,  and  representing  Milton  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
the  original  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Richardson. 

If  it  were  not  known  that  Vertue  was  exceedingly  careful  to 
follow  only  such  originals  as  could  be  authenticated  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  this  portrait  could  be  dismissed  as  without  any 
proof  of  genuineness.  As  it  is,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  no  original 
is  known  to-day. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  folio  mezzotint  by  Simon  after 
"  R.  White  ad  vivum."  This  is  quite  a  scarce  print  and  differs 
somewhat  from  the  Faithorne.  It  is  not  unlike  an  engraving  after 
a  crayon  drawing  once  belonging  to  J.  Richardson,  and  of  which 
an  engraving  exists.  In  both,  Milton's  head  is  laurel-crowned. 
Other  engravings  of  the  usual  Faithorne  type  were  made  by 
D.  Coster  and  J.  Miller,  but  they  possess  no  particular  interest. 
No  very  early  engraving  exists  of  the  portrait  of  Milton  after  Jan- 
sen,  representing  him  at  ten  years  of  age.  W.  N.  Gardiner  en- 
graved it  in  stipple  in  1794  for  Boydell,  and  Masson  had  it  engraved 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  his  life  of  Milton  in  1859. 

The  portrait  after  a  miniature  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Samuel  Cooper,  was  engraved  and  published  January  4,  1786, 
by  Caroline  Watson.  The  portrait,  which  is  beautifully  engraved 
in  stipple,  rests  on  a  monument,  on  two  panels  of  which  are  pic- 
tured the  Temptation  and  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  print 
the  account  written  on  the  back  of  the  miniature  is  reproduced  in 
facsimile.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  picture  belonged  to  Deb- 
orah Milton,  and  at  her  death  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Davenant's 
family,  and  that  it  was  painted  by  Samuel  Cooper,  a  life-long  friend 
of  Milton.  At  the  foot  of  the  print  is  a  statement  signed  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which  corrects  the  error  of  the  writer  regarding 
Deborah  Milton's  death,  and  praises  the  abilities  of  Cooper,  and  at 
the  same  time  commends  the  excellence  of  Miss  Watson's  engrav- 
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ing.     It  certainly  is  a  beautiful  example  of  stipple  work.     Caroline 
Watson  engraved  another  plate  from  the  same  original  in  1806. 

Of  spurious  or  doubtful  portraits  there  are  several.  One  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  lettered  "John  Milton  "  in  error,  is  thought  by 
print-sellers  to  be  Sir  William  Killigrew.  Another,  a  quarto  stipple 
looking  to  right,  with  pilgrim  staff  and  bottle  to  left,  and  a  small 
figure  of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  may  be 
John  Bunyan,  but  surely  is  not  John  Milton. 
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